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Tre Farm Hovse Garpen. 


[ was ever of opinion that the ‘“‘ Farm House Garden” forms one 
of the prettiest features in “ Rural Economy,” for it is so connect- 
edly linked with Agriculture, that it not only gives a supply of use- 
ful fruits and esculent vegetables; but, it also serves as an addition- 
al finish to the well cultivated farm, and adds a mellowness to the 
surrounding neighborhood of the most agreeable nature to the near 
dweller and conveys to the traveller a prepossessing opinion of the 
good taste and moral rectitude of the Proprietor. I am well aware 
that there are many objections held out by the agriculturist in oc- 
cupying too much time in gardening, under the impression that 
every moment should be given to the farm ; however, I think upon 
a dut consideration, that Horticulture has more of a tendency to 
improve Agriculture than in any way to retard it; and indeed so 
connectedly is the one linked with the other that in many cases 
they may be both classed under the same head. 

It is not my province in this place to point out the true distinction 
of Horticulture and Agriculture; but, I shall endeavor to point 
out the utility of a good garden as relates to its connection to the 
well managed farm. There is one thing particular in which it may 
be made useful, namely, the growing any particular kind of seed 
for the farm or the better improvement of any variety, which re- 
quires to be traced to its true habit and quality, as peas, beans, corn 
and the like; a subjecton which much might be said to the ag- 
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riculturist’s interest :—for it is well known that every kind of grain 
and vegetable degenerates much in time, if not attended to, from 
its good qualities therefore the subject requires no comment. 

In describing a garden many pleasing appendages may be intro- 
duced as useful and interesting but as no particular plan has come 
under my immediate attention I shall describe the one that occu- 
pied the hours of my juvenile days, and brings to mind the happy 
condition of the Farmer’s boy. 

The garden spoken of was closely attached to the farm-house 
and consisted of about a half an acre of ground of square form; 
divided by a centre walk from the south to the north end of the 
garden. On each side of the walk was a border four feet wide, 
planted with choice fruit trees in pairs, as the green-gage plum, 
Orleans plum, choice pears and the best kinds of gooseberries and 
currants ; at the north end of the walk a rustic arbor was construct- 
ed overgrown with honeysuckles, clematis, and the different kinds 
of running vines ; which answered as a shady retreat for the young- 
er members of the family in the day, and a retired spot for the war- 
bling notes of the nightingale at night. The southwest part of the 
garden was appropriated to a small flower garden neatly laid out 
which occupied the leisure hours of the female part of the family 
in an exercise that was at once pleasing to the mind and healthy to 
the constitution. ‘The garden was well stocked with the best kinds 
of hardy shrubs and herbaceous plants and the annual list as bal- 
samines. Combs and the more tender varieties were annually made 
up by a gardener from a neighboring gentleman’s place, who 
always received the hearty welcome of the family when he contrib- 
uted his choice treasures of “‘ Flora’s riches ;” and whilst the kind 
mother was detaining him in the endless questions on the cultivation 
of flowers, the father was impatiently soliciting his company and 
conversation on the growth of choice vegetables and fruits, and 
finally he was shown every nook and corner of the farm, and freely 
solicited to give his opinion on all its products, and after pas- 
sing the best part of the day, the gardener and farmer parted in 
the best of feeling, each pleased with the intelligence received from 
a mutual converse, on a subject so connectedly belonging to the 
comforts and welfare of all classes and denominations of people. 

Upon a due consideration of the subject of farm-house gardens I 
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think the intelligent reader will agree; that, they are indispensably 
necessary to the farmer, as relates to the growing many choice kinds 
of seed, that could not be so conveniently attended to and would 
occupy much unnecessary land on the farm. There is also a 
moral tendency arising from the culture of flowers that ever keeps 
the mind free from that cold morose feeling that sometimes steals 
on the intellect which such charming harbingers of nature’s gifts 
dispels from the senses of any intelligent person, and let the 
farmer for a moment reflect on the propriety of every branch of 
his family being conversedly and practically acquainted with not 
only the culture, and utility, of the vegetable product; but the 
beautiful economy of nature relative to the organization of flowers 
and the whole dependence of the animal kingdom on the vegeta- 
table ; which is to keep in a perpetual existence by flowers, being 
the conductors of one generation to another of the same species 
and he will not for a moment dispute the utility of the farm-house 
garden. 


Art I1.—Fruit and Fruit Trees. (Concluded. ) 


ROOT GRAFTING. 


This is done by whip grafting upon young seedling trees of the 
size of a quarter to an eighth of an inch, taken up, whip grafted 
at the root, and re-planted, and is practised in nurseries for want of 
better stocks. It may also be done upon pieces of roots to about 
three fourths of an inch in diameter and less, either by letting the 
roots remain or separating, and after grafting, replanting them. No 
composition is required ; the yarn by which the graft roots are tied 
together will rot off and make room for growth.—Larger roots 
may be cleft grafted, and then the composition is to be used. 


CROWN GRAFTING, 


May be practised upon such stocks as have become too large and 
stubborn to cleave, and then two, four or more grafts inserted round 
the crown of the stock in a circular order, introduced between the 
bark and wood; this cannot be done until the bark peels freely— 
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the grafts are subject to be blown off. The stock will be a long 
time in healing over, and is subject to decay. 


SIDE GRAFTING. 


This is done by inserting the grafts into the sides of the branch- 
es without heading them down. To fill up any vacancy on trees 
thus, prepare the scion as for whip grafting, by sloping and tongue- 
ing it; then cut a chip from the place where the graft is to be in- 
serted, of the same size with the slope on the graft in such manner 
that the wood on the slope of the graft will cover and fit the wood 
laid bare by taking out the chip; cut a notch or tongue on the 
stock to fit that on the graft, and match them firmly together: cover 
the parts matched with composition when necessary, first binding 
them together as in whip grafting. Nothing further is necessary, 
except pruning, as directed in cleft grafting. 


BUDDING OR INOCULATION. 


Budding should be performed on stocks of thrifty, vigorous 
growth. Trees may be raised by budding young trees about half 
an inch in diameter, near the ground. Buds inserted in this man- 
ner, will grow five and six feet and upwards in one season, and will 
form straight and smooth stems and finest trees. Budding may also 
be performed in the branches of young trees in the top, and lead- 
ing, and side shoots ; but if in the season of grafting, and you have 
plenty of scions, the Jatter is preferable. Roses, Lilacs, &c. &c. 
may be budded at any time after they are full grown, and as many 
kinds as there are of either, may be put on the same stock together, 
and form a pleasing variety. 


TIME AND SEASON FOR BUDDING. 


The seasons proper for budding are two. Ist, the spring, begin- 
ning after the sap flows and the bark peels freely, until the fore part 
of June, with buds cut from scions preserved as for grafting, and 
before used buried or immersed in water, or fresh from the tree: or 
2d, (and which is the proper season) in the summer and fall, with 
fair, full grown buds, of the same season, taken from well ripened 
shoots, fresh from the tree, or kept with care only for a short time: 
otherwise it will be Jabor lost. In the summer or fall it should not 
be done so early as to cause the bud to shoot the same season; the 
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short time they will have to grow before cold weather, will not admit 
of their becoming ripened and prepared to withstand the winter 
frosts. On the other hand, it should not be put off too late, but be 
performed while the sap flows and the bark peels freely, and before 
the trees or shoots become bark bound, which time varies in the 
different kinds of trees, and is a little sooner or later according to 
the season, whether it be wet or dry, but generally as follows: The 
cherry, plum, and pear tree become bark bound, by the first of 
August, and should, together with the apricot, if worked on plum 
stocks, be inoculated the second or third week in July. The apple 
trees become bark-bound about the first of September, and should 
be budded in August. The peach, apricot and nectarine about the 
20th of September, and should be budded between the first and 
middle of that month. It may, however, be done later, and if oc- 
casion require, after the bark begins to fasten, by rubbing it with a 
smooth knife handle or other substance, and thereby loosening it, 
but this is not safe. The shoots intended to be taken, are to be se- 
lected in the same manner as for grafting, and should be as fresh 
from the tree as circumstances will admit, and kept in the shade 
and moist, not saturated, and the work performed in cloudy weather, 
in the shade, or in the morning or evening. 


MANNER OF BUDDING AND HEADING THE STOCKS. 


This may be done by making incisions in the stock like a cross t 
or a T’, then raising the corners and inserting the bud; but the fol- 
lowing is the most simple, easy, and successful method; Having 
provided suitable shoots from which to take the buds, cut off the 
leaves a little above the buds; furnish yourself with some soft 
woollen yarn and a sharp penknife ; fix upon a smooth part of the 
side of the stock; make a horizontal cut across the bark to the 
wood ; then from this cut make two slits downwards, parallel to and 
apart from each other, the width of the bud with its bark when se- 
vered from the shoot ; then with the point of your knife raise the 
bark next the horizontal cut between the slits, and peel it down 
their whole lergth, clear from the wood: make a slit in the bark 
peeled down. Next prepare the bud ; place your knife about half 
an inch above the bud, and cut down through the bark into the sur- 
face of the wood, and so along under the bud, and out about half an 
inch below it, taking out as little of the wood as may be ; then turn 
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down the loosened bark, insert the bud over the wood so as to cover 
it; then close the bark over it, leaving the bud to project up through 
the middle slit; break off about twenty inches of the yarn and place 
the middle over the bark, and just below the bud, binding it round 
the stock to the back side of it, then cross it and wind the thread 
around the stock over the bark, above and below the bud, not over 
it, until it is all closed up, not so tight as to prevent the sap from 
communicating ; then tie a knot and the work is completed. 

If it be spring, and the buds taken from scions preserved as for 
grafting, insert the bud with the wood ; in summer or fall the wood 
may be separated from the bud. But if on separating the wood 
there appears a small hole on the under side, opposite the bud, the 
bud will not sprout and is rendered useless. It is therefore gen- 
erally best to insert the bud with a little wood. It is considered 
preferable to insert the buds on single stems and upright branches 
on the north or shady side of the stocks, and on lateral branches ; 
insert them on the upper side to shed water and make a perfect 
growth.—In about three weeks the bandage must be taken off by 
cutting across the yarn, on the side of the stock opposite the bud. 
When the buds begin to shoot, the stock must be headed down, in 
spring budding, at or shortly after the time the bandages are taken 
off, for autumn budding, not until the next spring. This is per- 
formed by cutting off the stock about four inches above the bud, 
sloping upwards from the side opposite the bud. After the bud has 
grown five or six inches, tie a string around the stock a little above 
the shoot, and bring the ends to the outside and there tie them 
together, so as to keep the shoot in a perpendicular position, and 
brace it against the wind, which may otherwise blow it off. The 
shoots which put out from the stock should be cut or rubbed off oc- 
casionally. 

After one season’s growth of the bud, the stump left above the 
bud should be cut down close to the shoot and sloping from it, and 
a little composition put over it. 


SEED. 


Select proper seed from healthy trees, sound, ripe and fair fruit. 
Let the seed be put into sand as they are collected, and put into a 
cellar, or other cool, damp place, until the proper time to plant 
them. If the seeds are kept in a warm and dry place, they seldom 
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vegetate after it, and when they do, are generally of a sickly 
growth, and seldom make large and vigorous trees. 


THE SEED BED. 


The seed bed should be planted in the fall, before the ground is 
froze, or as early in the spring as the ground is in a state to be ploughed 
or spaded. Having selected your seed, prepare the ground to re- 
ceive it; this should be of good soil, not subject to standing water. 

Let it be spaded some time previous to planting. Plant the seed 
in rows, fifteen to eighteen inches apart, from one to two inches 
deep, according to the size of the seed and lightness of the soil. 
Apples, pears, and the like, eight or ten, and stone fruit three or four 
in a foot, in the rows. Cover them up, and press the ground moder- 
ately over them. 

Stone fruit should be cracked a little if planted in the spring, 
which need not be done if planted in the fall. During the ensuing 
season, and every succeeding season, until the trees are removed, 
hoe out the weeds, loosen the ground, and thin out the seedling 
plants, (leaving only the most vigorous,) to from eight to ten inches 
apart. Water them occasionally in a drought. 


THE NURSERY. 


After one season’s growth, either early in October, or immediate- 
ly after the frost is out in the spring, trees that have grown about a 
quarter of an inch or more in diameter and formed perfect roots 
may be taken up and placed in nursery rows. Apple and other trees 
of slow growth which have not attained that size, nor perfected 
their roots, should remain another season. ‘The nursery into which 
the young trees are now to be transplanted, should be in good soil, 
open to the sun and air. After being ploughed or spaded, and lev- 
elled by raking or harrowing, dig trenches lengthwise, from two and 
a half to three feet apart; then take up the trees from the bed, 
prune the roots and top with care, thinning out the branches and 
roots, cutting off the perpendicular or tap roots, and all irregular 
roots and branches, leaving only such roots as are in or near a hori- 
zontal position. Every tree that does not contain a sufficient num- 
ber of well placed roots should be thrown away. Open trenches 
six or eight inches deep, and wide enough to admit the roots freely. 
Dip the roots in water, which will make the earth adhere to them, 
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and place the trees in the trenches from a foot to eighteen inches 
apart ; draw the ground upon the roots, raise the tree a little so that 
the ends of the roots incline a little downwards; then gradually fill 
up the trench, at the same time pressing and packing the ground 
moderately around the roots. In dry weather, water the trees 
twice or three times a week with rain water, or water warmed in 
the sun, about a pint to each tree, until they have thoroughly taken 
root. Plough between the rows and prune them every spring, keep- 
ing them clear of weeds during the season. Trees planted from the 
seed bed which have not been root grafted, will be fit to bud in the 
budding season of the summer and fall following, or to be whip 
grafted in the following spring. ‘Those who prefer root grafting are 
referred to the article on root grafting. 

Peach trees and the like, will be fit for transplanting in two or 
three years, and apples, plums, &c., in from three to five years. 
They will then have attained about six feet in height and a propor- 
tional thickness, and will make large, healthy, fruitful, and durable 
trees. 

LAYERS AND CUTTINGS. 


Many kinds of shrubs and vines may be propagated by cuttings 
or slips, and most, if not all sorts, may be propagated by layers, and 
in either case the work is to be done early in the fall, shortly after 
the leaves are shed, or in the spring, as seon as the ground will ad- 
mit of it. 


CUTTINGS. 


Cuttings should be taken from the shoots of the preceding year’s 
growth, from bearing stocks, of sound and perfect growth, close 
jointed, and neither rank and pithy, nor small and imperfect, and 
planted six or eight inches deep. Slips from shrubs, such as goose- 
berries and currants, may be from twelve to eighteen inches long ; 
and for the grape, woodbine, and other vines, from sixteen to twenty 
inches long. Plant shrub cuttings in an upright or perpendicular 
position. On the other hand, the grape and other vines must be 
planted sloping, and nearly horizontal, with the ends turned up in 
such a manner as to raise two or three buds on the cutting above 
the surface of the ground where planted. Before planting, the 
ground should be loosened for some distance round, and the weeds 


kept down afterwards. Cuttings may be placed in a nursery a foot 
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apart every way, and transplanted after one or two season’s growth, 
or planted at first where they are to remain. Grape cuttings should 
be taken when pruning vines in the fall, buried during winter, and 
planted in the spring. 


LAYERS. 


All sorts of shrubs and vines which admit of being propagated 
by cuttings, will succeed equally as well and some better, by layers, 
and many kinds may be propagated by layers which cannot by cut- 
tings. Layers may be prepared in various ways. My object is to 
point out only the most plain and simple method, best adapted to 
common use, and for all ordinary purposes. Take for layers such 
young suckers or shoots as can be bent down to the ground without 
separation from the shoot or main stock ; dig up and mix the earth 
along side the shrub or tree from which the layer is to be selected ; 
make a hole from four to six inches deep; prepare a peg or stick 
from six to eight inches long, sharp at one end, and a hook at the 
other; cut out from the shoot intended for a layer the buds as di- 
rected for cuttings, when it is intended to raise a single stem, bring 
down the shoot and fasten it with the peg in the hole about twelve 
or fifteen inches from the end, then cover it over; raise the end of 
the layer so as to stand perpendicular from the ground, and press 
the earth around it. In one year the layer will have formed a root 
of its own, and may be separated from the main stock, the roots and 
branches pruned, and then planted permanently. 


GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 


Currants and gooseberries, and particularly the first, are usually 
suffered to grow in bunches composed of side shoots and suckers 
which absorb all the moisture and substance of the earth, so’that no 
herb or vegetable will thrive within a space of five or six feet from 
them ; they increase until they choke each other, and become a 
heap of rubbish; the fruit is small, insipid, and unhealthy. ‘They 
can, with a little attention be raised with a single stem, the fruit 
then grows more abundant, larger, and better flavored, which is ef- 
fected by merely cutting out every bud with a chip of the wood from 
all that part of the cutting which, when planted, will be at or below 
the surface of the ground. 
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PLANTING AN ORCHARD. 


In planting trees in an orchard or garden, where they are to re- 
main, the same rules should be observed as in transplanting them 
from the seed bed to the nursery, in pruning, planting, water- 
ing and previously mellowing the soil ; they should be planted early 
in October, or as soon as possible in the spring, and the earth, un- 
less it is ploughed, should be spaded four or five feet in diameter for 
atree. They should be well secured with firm stakes, and tied up 
with wisps or straw or loose bandages of any kind, to secure them 
from being shook or loosened in the ground. ‘The trees should be 
planted a sufficient distance apart so as to admit the sun and a free 
circulation of air when full grown: apple and pear trees at least 40 
feet, cherry and plum 30 feet, peach, apricot and nectarine 25 feet. 
Tilling by raising a succession of crops of grain and suitable ma- 
nuring, particularly around the trees and as far as the roots extend, 
will promote a vigorous and rapid growth ; in a few years they will 
attain considerable size and bear fruit in proportion. 


SOIL AND SITUATION. 


Low, wet or marshy ground is not suitable ; it should be upland, 
or so much so as not to be exposed to standing water; should be 
open to sun and air, and tolerably rich. 

That soil and situation which will bear good crops of winter 
grain, are well calculated for the cultivation of fruit trees, shrubs or 
vines. Occasional ploughing, digging, or in other way mixing or 
mellowing the ground, keeping down underbrush and weeds, and 
manuring are beneficial, and will at all times add to the health, 
vigor and fruitfulness of vines. 


TRAINING AND PRUNING. 


Trees, when young, both forest and fruit, may be trained to any 
shape, from that of a lofty towering top, by pruning away the large 
limbs, except the leading, upright one, to that of a low, spreading 
top, by cutting off the leading, upright limbs. Pear and cherry 
trees do well with a high top; other kinds make the best bearers 
with round tops; and no tree, except it be intended as a wall or es- 
palier, should be suffered to form a top less than five or six feet from 


the ground; to this end, all limbs and branches, should, to that 
height, be gradually cut away. 
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Pruning should not be neglected, in divesting trees of suckers 
from the root, or side shoots, when they are not necessary to fill a 
vacancy; and generally, in promoting a free circulation of air, and 
in preventing limbs and branches or vines from intersecting or 
crowding each other, a medium should be observed, as pruning too 
much is injurious. The superabundance of sap will cause side shoots, 
suckers, and eventually decay. The limb or branch intended to be 
removed should be cut away clear and smooth, without leaving 
stumps or snags, and even with the trunk or main limb from which 
they are taken. Large wounds, or those of a moderate size, expos- 
ed to wet, should be covered over with tar, paint or composition. If 
this is neglected, or stumps or snags of the branches cut away are 
suffered to remain, the stump or exposed part will rot in the tree, 
render it hollow, and in a few years destroy it. Many orchards have 
rotted, and are now rotting down, from this cause. 


DISEASES. 

To prevent or cure diseases in vegetation, as well as animal life, 
the best antidotes and principal remedies are to remove the causes 
which produce them. ‘To this end destroy caterpillars, all noxious 
worms and insects, prune off all unsound and affected parts. If 
this cannot be done without destroying it usefulness, cut it down 
and replace it with a young, healthy, vigorous tree. Swine rooting 
under trees, and birds frequenting the tops, building nests unmo- 
lested, will, in a great measure, if not wholly, destroy insects and 
vermin. ¢ 

When a tree is bark bound, covered with rough bark and moss, 
these must be scraped off ; and being washed with soap suds, or cov- 
ered with a coat of lime wash, will be beneficial ; prune the tree, re- 
moving side shoots and suckers from the root, and stir and manure 
the ground, for the most part, at least as far as the principal roots 
extend. The soil being sod bound, or barren, or covered with un- 
derbrush, or all together are the causes of the difficulty ; these being 
remedied, the tree will again thrive. 

It is a mistaken opinion, that the disease which destroys peach 
trees, &c., caused by grubs, can neither be prevented nor cured ; 
either of which can be effected, if properly and thoroughly attend- 
ed to. It is caused by an insect, in picking the bark of the tree 
near the root, and depositing the seed which produces the grub, be- 
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tween the first of July and frosts in the fall. ‘To prevent this, about 
a foot of the trunk of the tree next the root should be brushed over 
with a coat of some sticky, nauseous, or impenetrable substance, 
and this repeated as often as the substance wastes away, is washed 
off by rains, or crumbles away, during the time specified above, 
which may be tar, train oil, or whitewash, and a little ashes or lime 
kept on the ground around against the tree. When trees are affect- 
ed, either in the fall or spring, dig and remove the earth around the 
trunk, expose and give free access to every part affected; remove 
the gum, search thoroughly for the holes in the bark by which the 
grubs entered, prick into the bark with a sharp pointed knife: more 
effectually to find and trace the grubs and their holes, cut away the 
bark over the holes so as to lay them bare their whole extent, length 
and breadth, smooth the edges of the bark, scrape off all the gum 
and filth, which remove, together with all the grubs found, wash the 
holes and parts cut and scraped with lye or soap suds, or rub a little 
dry ashes over them, and close up the space dug with fresh soil ;— 
examine the trees occasionally, and more particularly every spring 
and fall: repeat the operation to a greater or less extent, when ne- 
cessary. By this means the grub will be subdued and exterminated, 
and the trees flourish.— Poughkeepsie Journal. 


Arr. II].—Acclimating Nursery of Tropical plants. 


We publish with great pleasure, the article subjoined, from the 
Southern Agriculturist. The subject to which it relates is one of 
deep interest to the country, and for one we should be happy to see 
the views of the enterprising and intelligent projector, met in a 
spirit of liberality by the national government. The benefits which 
would result, in the increased amount and varied character of its 
products—in the enhanced value of labor, and the diversified na- 
ture of employments, would be of incalculable importance in a na- 
tional point of view. 

Dr Perrine, the projector of this nursery, has been American 
Consul at Campeche, for the last ten years, and during the greater 
part of that time, instead of devoting his time and advantages of sit- 
uation, to the accumulation of wealth, was arduously engaged in the 
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collection of such plants as he thought could be turned to the im- 
provement of the agricultural resources of his country—and partic- 
ularly of such as were susceptible of being converted into useful 
articles of manufacture. He showed us many of his specimens; 
among them we discovered many which need nothing but the skill 
of our admirable manufacturers to transform them into rope, twine, 
and cloths of various kinds. Besides possessing high classical at- 
tainments, Dr Perrine is an excellent botanist, and withal an enthu- 
siast in all that appertains to that interesting study, to agriculture, 
and to horticulture. With such eminent qualifications, he is pre- 
eminently suited to stand at the head of such an institution, and 
would, we are certain, reflect great honor upon our country’s char- 
acter, besides contributing largely to its individual and national 
wealth. Indulging in such views of his contemplated undertaking, 
in the sincerity of our heart, and in the singleness of our soul, we 
say, God speed the good work.— Balt. Farmer and Gardener. 
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We publish the following letter from Dr Perrine with great satis- 
faction, believing as we do, every man who adds to the productions 
of this country, acquires for himself a claim upon the gratitude of 
the public. It is much to be regretted, the unsettled state of the 
country, has so far deranged the doctor’s plans, as to compel him to 
locate a temporary nursery at Key West. ‘I'he enterprise is every 
way praiseworthy, and we hope will prove eminently successful. So 
far as this work, and our efforts can advance the views of Dr Per- 
rine, they shall have our cordial support. We are sorry a catalogue 
of seeds and plants did not accompany his letter, as no doubt the 
variety is great, and would the more readily command the attention 
of the liberal and patriotic citizens of the Southern states. Much 
time, attention, and labor have been expended in procuring the 
means of establishing a nursery, and “‘as the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” we hope Dr Perrine will receive a liberal remuneration 
from a generous public. 






“Key West, Troricat Fuioriwwa, 30TH June, 1837. 

Mr Epiror,—Having long been a fellow laborer in the great 
field of vege-culture, I respectfully address a few lines to your favor- 
able consideration. With a large collection of seeds and vegetable 
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products of Yucatan, I left Campeche on the 28th of January last, 
and arrived at New Orleans, on the 11th of February, with the in- 
tention of proceeding by the first opportunity to the vicinity of Cape 
Florida, to commence my acclimating nursery of tropical plants. 
Having, however, waited in vain for a direct passage to this place, 
on the fifth June I embarked for Havana, which city I left on the 
15th, and arrived at Key West on the 17th inst. The renewed hos- 
tilities of the Seminoles at the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
have rendered it impossible for me to locate myself on the main 
land, and hence my present impressions are in favor of selecting a 
spot in this or some other islet to plant my seeds and to make a pre- 
paratory garden or nursery. This new disappointment of my cher- 
ished plan, renders me still more anxious to excite some sympathy 
among the patriotic friends of the enterprise of acclimating tropi- 
cal plants, which I have pursued upwards of nine years, unaided 
and alone. I therefore transmit to you a copy of a Circular by ex- 
governor Roman, President of the Agricultural Society of Louisi- 
ana, intended to be directed to the Presidents of all our Agricul- 
tural Societies of our Southern and Southwestern States, in which 
Societies exist, and to the Governors of such of the same States as 
have not yet organized such Societies. As my residence in Mexi- 
co, prevented my gaining access to the files of the Southern Agri- 
culturist, I am ignorant of the condition of South Carolina in that 
respect, and, therefore, leave blank the direction of the aforesaid 
Circular, with the hope that you will be kind enough to fill it with 
“To the President of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina,” 
or “To the Governor of the State of South Carolina,” as circum- 
stances may require. 

Should you, besides directing said Circular, be also so kind as to 
publish it in your periodical, my gratitude shall be yours, and will 
be manifested in any way you direct. I believe that I have many 
quires of manuscript, whose publication in the Southern Agricul- 
turist, might be acceptable and profitable to your readers; but until 
I can peruse your back numbers, my communications might em- 
brace matters already before them, and hence my unwillingness to 
risk any thing previous to the acquisition of your back volumes. As 
I have no botanical works of the United States, of a later edition 
than Eaton’s Manual for 1833, I must take for granted that the lat- 
ter contained the names of all plants both indigenous and exotic 
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known at that period, until I can acquire a list of the plants subse- 
quently discovered and introduced by others. A list of the tropical 
plants introduced by myself, shall be at your service. In short, I 
believe that you and myself can be mutually serviceable to each 
other in our respective undertakings, and to the agricultural pros- 
perity of the whole Southern and Southwestern States. You will 
pardon the defects of this hasty and desultory communication, and 
I shall be greatly gratified by a few lines in return, the ensuing 
mail. Should I proceed to Washington this summer, my route will 
likely be via Charleston, when I shall do myself the honor to call 
on you and exhibit some samples of the vegetable products of 
Yucatan. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


HENRY PERRINE.” 


The following letter and resolution, show Dr Perrine’s exertions 
have been untiring, and are properly appreciated by those who are 
personally acquainted with him, and know best the vafue of his ac- 
quisitions. ‘The letter and resolutions being an open circular in- 
tended for the Governor of this State, we have thought proper to in- 
sert them here, as the best means of bringing the subject under the 
consideration of our Agricultural Societies. 


New Or.eans, June Ist, 1837. 


Sir, —I respectfully invite your attention to the following resolu- 
tion of the Agricultural Society, over which I have the honor to 
preside, and also to the appended resolution of the Legislature of 
this State, which were presented by a Director of the Society. The 
preamble to the resolutions of the Legislature, expresses our mo- 
tive for thus endeavoring to facilitate the persevering enterprise of 
Dr H. Perrine, and I may add, that my personal knowledge of him- 
self and his services, induces me to hope that the Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the Legislature of your State, will render him some as- 
sistance, at least towards the passage of the bill alluded to, during 
the ensuing session of Congress. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. B. ROMAN, 


Pres. Agricul. Soc. of Louisiana. 


Resolved, That the President of the Board be, and he is hereby 
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authorized, to make such arrangements as he may deem proper 
with Mr Perrine for the publication, at the expense of the Society, 
of such part of his writings as may promote the interest of agricul- 
ture ; and to procure from Havana and other parts, through Mr Per- 
rine, such plants, as in his opinion, may become acclimated here. 
The foregoing is a true copy from the Journal of proceedings of 
the Agricultural Society of Louisiana, at its meeting of the 7th 


March, 1837. 
(Signed,) EUG. ROUSSEAU, Sec. A.S. L. 


New Orleans, May 27, 1837. 


(No. 96.) Resolution. Whereas, in obedience to the Treasury 
Circular of the 6th September, 1837, Dr H. Perrine, late American 
Consul, at Campeche, has been distinguished by his persevering ex- 
ertions to introduce tropical plants in the United States ; and where- 
as, the Committee of Agriculture in Congress, on the 22d April, 
1832, did report a bill to encourage the introduction and promote 
the culture of tropical plants in the United States by conveying 
conditionally to said Perrine, and his associates, a township of land 


in Southern Florida ; and whereas, the gradual acclimation of trop- 


ical plants in all the Southern and Southwestern States may be bet- 
ter accomplished by their intermediate domestication in the tropical 
district of Florida. 

Sec. 1. Be it therefore Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Lousiana, in General Assembly con- 
vened, that our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives be requested to procure the passage of said bill into a 
law, under such conditions as may best comport with the public good. 

Sec. 2. And be it further Resolved, That the Governor be in- 
structed to forward a copy of this resolution to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 


(Signed,) ALCE LABRANCHE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(Signed,) C. DERBIGNY, 


President of the Senate. 
Apppoved March 11th, 1837. 


(Signed,) E. D. WHITE, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
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Art. 1V.—Bartram, the self-taught American Botanist. 


Joun Bartram, the celebrated and self-taught philosopher and 
botanist, was born in 1704, at Darby, in the county of Delaware, 
Pennsylvania. His grandfather of the same name, came over from 
Derbyshire in England, with the adherents of William Penn, in 
1682. Early in life he manifested an ardent thirst for knowledge ; 
but the great distance from Europe, then the seat of arts and sci- 
ences, and the infant state of the colony, rendered it difficult to ob- 
tain even a moderate education. The difficulties of his station, 
however, yielded to the resources of his own mind, and intense ap- 
plication. Associating with the most respectable characters, he 
obtained the rudiments of the learned languages which he studied 
with extraordinary industry and success. So earnest was he in the 
pursuit of learning, that he seldom sat at his meals without his 
book ; his victuals being in one hand and his book in the other. 
He had an early inclination for the study of surgery and medicine, 
and acquired so much knowledge as to administer great relief to the 
indigent and distressed in his neighborhood ; and as most of his 
remedies were drawn from the vegetable kingdom, he had an op- 
portunity to prosecute the study of botany, which was his favorite 
object, together with natural history. Bred a husbandman, he cul- 
tivated the ground as the principal means of supporting a large 
family, and atttentive to the economy of nature, and observing the 
minutest operations, he prosecuted his labors as a philosopher. 
When ploughing or sowing his fields, or mowing his meadows his 
inquisitive mind was exercised in contemplating the vegetable sys- 
tem and animated nature. 

He was the first American who conceived and carried into effect 
the design of a botanic garden, for the reception and cultivation of 
American vegetables, as well as exotics, and of travelling for the 
acquisition of them; and for the purpose of accomplishing this 
scheme, he purchased a plantation in a delightful situation on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, about five miles from Philadelphia, where 
he laid out with his own hands, a large garden, containing six or 
seven acres, comprehending a variety of soils and situations, which 
he soon furnished with an abundance of the most curious and beau- 
tiful vegetables, collected in his numerous excursions in different 
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parts of the country, from the Floridas to the Canadas. Botany 
being his favorite pursuit, he soon made such proficiency in it, that 
the great Linnzus, said in one of his letters, that he was the great- 
est natural botanist in the world. His progress in botany, natural 
history and philosophy, attracted the notice and esteem of the prin- 
cipal literary and eminent characters of America; among whom 
were James Logan, Esq., Dr Franklin, and Dr Kennersley, of Phil- 
adelphia, Dr Colder of New York, and Dr Clayton of Virginia; and 
introduced him to the correspondence and friendship of Peter Col- 
lins, Esq., which continued for nearly fifty years, and terminated 
only with life; Lord Petre, Dr Dellenius, Dr Hill, Gronovius, Lin- 
neus, Professor Ralm, Sir Hans Sloane, Mr Casteby, Dr Fother- 
gill, Mr Wrangle, &c., who furnished him with such books, philo- 
sophical apparatus, &c., as his genius and situation required, there- 
by lessening the difficulties with which he had to struggle in a new- 
ly settled country, and promoting the object which his benevolent 
mind had contemplated, in communicating his discoveries and col- 
lections to Europe. ‘These communications occasioned him to be 
employed in collecting whatever was new and curious, to furnish 
and ornament the European gardens and plantations with the pro- 
ductions of the New World. His industry and success in the pur- 
suit of science procured him fellowship in many literary and scien- 
tific societies in Europe, as those of London, Edinburgh, Stock- 
holm, &c., and at last he was appointed American Botanist to 
George the Third, in which appointment he continued till his death, 
in September, 1777, in the 76th year of his age. 

He employed much of his time in excursions through the provin- 
ces then subject to England, chiefly in autumn, when his agricul- 
tural avocations least required his presence at home. The object of 
these journeys was to collect rare and nondescript vegetables, fossils, 
&c. His ardor was such, that at the age of seventy he made a jour- 
ney into East Florida, to explore the natural productions of that 
country. His travels among the native Indians were attended with 
much danger and difficulty, and the different parts of the country, 
from the shores of lake Ontario and Cayuga, to the source of the 
river St. Juan, contributed through his hands to enrich and embel- 
lish the grounds and forests of Europe with elegant flowering 
shrubs, plants, and useful and ornamental trees. 

He was an ingenious mechanic. The house in which he lived he 
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built himself, after quarrying the stone ; and he was often his own 
mason, carpenter, blacksmith, &c., and generally made his own 
farming utensils. 

His stature was rather above the middle size, erect and slender, 
of a sandy complexion, and cheerful countenance, with an air of 
solemnity, his manners were modest and gentle. Amiable of dis- 
position and liberal in mind, he was a lover of charity and social 
order; and active and temperate, he always maintained a plentiful 
table ; and annually, on New year’s day, he gave an entertainment 
at his own house, consecrated to friendship and philosophy. He 
was an advocate for liberty; and born and educated in the Society 
of Friends, he led a peaceful, useful, and pious life.—South. Paper. 


Art. V.—The Vineyards of Tokay, in Hungary. By C. 


MACKENZIE. 


Tue vines when planted, are cut down at a knot, to within a span 
of the soil, and the superfluous shoots are cut off every spring, at 
the same place ; thus, a large head is formed, which increases year- 
ly. Late in autumn, these stumps are covered with earth, and each 
resembles a mole-hill : sometimes, even the branches, if designed 
for layers, are covered. So soon as the winter is over, about the 
middle of March, the stumps are again uncovered, and the soil 
about them turned up; this is followed by dressing, as soon as the 
season will permit ; that is about the beginning of April. 

Time, severe winters, and spring frosts, cause great ravages in 
the vineyards:—to make good such deficiencies, fresh vines are 
raised, by transplanting ; and by planting the cuttings of known 
good and sound vines. The cuttings (the withered points being 
cut away,) are put knee-deep in the earth, with a little manure, the 
other end being only a span above ground ; this is covered up, until 
it is probable it has begun to shoot, and the spring weather is no 
longer to be feared. When raised by layers, the soil is dug from 
about the stump and roots, about a foot and a half deep; these are 
then trodden to the bottom, so that the branches, where they are in- 
serted in the stump, are under ground ; the remaining part is laid 
down and covered with soil mixed with manure, so that their points 
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reach only a few inches above the surface. To each of these 
branches, which in time become a new vine, a stick is given. 

Now comes the severest labor of the vineyard,— the digging or 
turning up of the soil; which is repeated three or four times before 
the vintage. Soon after the first digging, the sticks are driven in ; 
to which, the shoots when about two feet long, are lightly bound ;— 
pretty fast above, and loose in the middle. Weeds by this time 
again begin to grow; and the soil is again turned up to destroy 
them, and to keep it tight; but during the flowering, nothing is 
done ; nature is left entirely to herself. This being over, the sticks 
are driven more firmly into the ground, and the vines which may 
have become untied, are better secured. The too luxuriant 
growths are taken away, and the vines are so ordered, that they re- 
quire no farther care till the vintage, except that the soil is once 
more turned up. 

Though, in warm seasons, the earliest grapes are ripe in the 
middle of August, it isthe latter end of September before the 
greater part are eatable ; and, as those for pressing must be fully 
ripe, the vintage is delayed as long as possible, generally until the 
feast of Saint Simon and Saint Jude, which falls on the 28th of 
October ; if the weather is fine, the later the better, on account of 
the great quantity of half-dried luscious grapes, or troken-beers, 
which are necessary to form the Ausbruche, or Tokay wine, so 
much esteemed. So soon as they begin to grow ripe, guards are 
placed in the vineyards, to prevent the grapes from being stolen, 
and to drive away the birds. 

To the troken-beers, the Tokay Ausbruche is indebted for all its 
richness. But their excellence depends greatly on the weather : 
every year does not produce them either in the same quantity or 
quality. Some years they fail altogether. If frosty mornings set 
in before the grapes are ripe, the Ausbruche will be hard and sour ; 
yet frost, when not too soon, is advantageous. If wet sets in, at 
the time when, by the sun’s heat, they ought to lose their watery 
parts and turn to syrup, it may easily be conceived what will be the 
consequence. These troken-beers are always trifling in quantity, 


compared with the other grapes; indeed, some years there are none 
at all. 


In every country the vintage is a time of mirth and gaiety, but 
particularly so about Tokay. Many of the nobility, though they 
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have no estates, and live in distant parts of Hungary, have vine- 
yards here; and business as well as pleasure brings many of them 
at this season. The wine dealers, likewise, come to make their 
contracts; and the friends of all concerned, from an understood, 
though tacit, invitation, come to join in the general festivity. The 
vintage is preceded by fairs; so that, during this season, all is life 
and bustle. The time for gathering being come, young and old, 
with merry hearts and active hands, repair to the vineyards, and 
ease the vines of their precious loads: but in doing this, the troken- 
beers are picked from the rest, kept apart, and sold to those who 
make Ausbruche, by those who do not. 

The ordinary grapes are trodden apart, and the juice taken out; 
the remaining juice is then pressed out from the skins and stalks. 
Both are commonly put together in tubs, no difference being made 
between the juice trodden out and that pressed out. The whole, 
when fermented, forms the common wine, which however is not 
sent out of the country as a delicacy, and consequently never 
reaches England. The troken-beers are likewise trodden out, and 
then have the consistency of honey; to this is added some of the 
common grape juice; and asthe richness of the Ausbruche, or 
Maschlass, depends on the greater quantity of the juice of the 
troken-beers, the proportions vary according to the intent of the 
owner. The common proportion for an antal of Ausbruche, con- 
taining seventeen or eighteen gallons, is two bushels of troken- 
beers; and for a cask of Maschlass, (which is only a less rich 
liquor,) the same quantity is taken: but then, the cask is about 
equal to two antals ; so that only half the quantity of troken-beers 
are used to make Maschlass, as are used to make Ausbruche. But, 
as every husbandman does as he thinks proper, these two liquors 
are Often very nearly alike, the principal difference consisting in the 
size of the casks. 

The mixture being made, it is strongly stirred together. By this 
operation, the seeds are separated from the flesh of the grapes ; 
these coming to the top, are taken out with a net or sieve. The 
liquor remains in the vessel, covered over for a couple of days, till 
fermentation begins; and this is suffered to continue about three 
days, according to the weather; that is, till the fermentation has 
properly mixed the fleshy pulp of the troken-beers with the common 
grape juice. The whole ought to be stirred every morning and 
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evening, and the seeds carefully taken out. If the fermentation be 
continued too long, the wine will receive from the skins a brown 
color, and form a great quantity of yeast and sediment in the cask. 
Nothing now remains to be done but to pour the liquor through a 
cloth, or sieve, into the barrels in which it is to be kept. The res- 
iduum is then pressed : some pour common grape juice upon this 
pressed residuum, but if the press be good, the common wine gains 
little by it. 

When a considerable quantity of the troken-beers remain a short 
time together, some of their thick juice or syrup is expressed and 
runs out; this is carefully collected as a great delicacy : it is called 
essence, and has the consistency of treacle. No art is used to fine 
these wines, nor to make them keep. ‘The barrels ought to be kept 
full, and their outsides free from wet and mildew. 

Ausbruche is not made exclusively about Tokay: there is also 
a Saint George, a Ratchdorf, and a Menische, Ausbruche: the 
latter is red, and preferable even to Tokay. Some is made, like- 
wise, in the county of Oedenburg. 

The best of these wines do not long remain in the place of their 
growth ; a great part is soon sent into the cellars of the nobility, in 
other parts of Hungary. The greatest quantities are to be found 
in the counties of Zips and Liptau, in the north, from whence they 
are sent into Poland. The Polish Magnates are the best customers, 
particularly for the Ausbruche, which is the dearest European wine. 
In Tokay a bottle of the best is always valued at about a dugat, or 
nearly half-a-guinea, English. A single glass, in any coffeehouse or 
hotel in Pesth or Buda, will cost twenty creutzers, or eight pence, 
sterling. In England, a bottle of good Tokay costs a guinea. 

Tokay is undoubtedly a very fine wine, but by no means adequate 
to its high price. There are few Englishmen who, except on ac- 
count of its scarcity, would not prefer to it, good Claret or Burgun- 
dy, at one fourth of its price; indeed, some of the sweet Spanish 
wines are, in the opinion of many, equally good. Unless Tokay 
be very old, it is too sweet for an Englishman’s palate. 
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Art. VI.— Rural Cemeteries. 


Wuaarever truth there may be in the opinion, that animal putre- 
faction does not produce malarious disease or any wide spreading 
pestilence, there can be little doubt that air, charged with putrid 
miasmata, or with products of an animal decomposition arising from 
bodies confined in a small space, as in the case of private vaults 
when first opened, may, especially in impressible individuals, so 
powerfully affect the nervous system as to produce high nervous dis- 
order, and that when such miasmata are absorbed by the lungs in a 
concentrated state, they may excite putrid disorders or dispose the 
frame to unhealthy exanthematous affections. Experiment seems to 
have shown, that when putrid substances are injected into the blood 
they are extremely deleterious, and that when exhaled from the dead 
body they have occasionally excited serious mischief in those expos- 
ed totheir action. According to Baron Percy — one of the eminent 
army surgeons of France, during the domination of Napoleon —a 
Dr. Chambon was required by the Dean of the Faculte de Medecine 
of Paris to demonstrate the liver and its appendages before the Fac- 
ulte, on applying for his license. The decomposition of the sub- 
ject, given him for demonstration, was, however, so far advanced, 
that Chambon drew the attention of the Dean to it, but he was com- 
manded to goon. One of the four candidates, Corion, struck by 
the emanations from the body as soon as it was opened, fainted, was 
carried home, and died in seventy hours; another, the celebrated 
Fourcroy, was attacked with a burning exanthema; and two others, 
Luguerenne and Dufresnoy, remained a long time feeble, and the 
latter never completely recovered.* 

The possibility of such evils is highly favorable to the view — now 
every where prevalent —that the cemeteries of large towns should 
be at some distance from the inhabited portions. Evenjwere we to 
set aside hygienic considerations, there are others which come home 
forcibly to the minds of all. In every age it has been the custom, 
with mankind generally, to regard the depositories of the dead as 
objects of veneration. In ancient Rome, the place was held re- 


* Londe, Nouveaux Elemens d’Hygiene, Paris, 1827; and the editor’s Ele- 
ments of Hygiene, p. 110, Philadelphia, 1835. 
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ligious where a dead body or any portion of it had been buried ; and 
the violation of the tombs was punished by fine, the loss of a hand, 
working in the mines, banishment, or death. Even in the savage 
Tonga Islands, the cemeteries are accounted so sacred, that if the 
deadliest enemies should meet there, they must refrain from attacks 
of hostility. Yet, occasionally, in a civilized age, and in countries 
unquestionably enlightened, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
the sanctuary of the grave is needlessly violated, and political anar- 
chy, religious bigotry, infidelity, or what is esteemed the spirit of 
improvement, but which is too often the thirst after lucre, have sub- 
verted sensibilities which are ordinarily held sacred. How often 
has it happened in the progress of our own city to its present popu- 
lation, that places of worship have been disposed of, their cemeteries 
desecrated, and ashes, which, at the period when they were deposit- 
ed there, it was presumed, would ever remain free from violation, 
been exhumed and scattered to the winds. These and other con- 
siderations have given rise to the beautiful cemeteries of Pere la 
Chaise, near Paris, of Mount Auburn near Boston, and of Laurel 
Hill near this city. The preceding remarks have, indeed, been 
suggested by a recent visit to the last of these. Situated at a con- 
venient distance from the city of Philadelphia, yet so far from it as 
to almost preclude the possibility of future molestation in the pro- 


gressive improvement of the city or from other causes ; on a sylvan 
eminence immediately skirting the Schuylkill, and commanding a 


beautiful view of that romantic river; embellished in a manner most 
creditable to the taste and liberality of spirit of the respectable indi- 
viduals under whose management it has been projected and carried 
into successful execution, —it is indeed a hallowed place, where 
affection may delight to deposit the remains of those on whom it has 
doated, — 


“a port of rest from troublous toyle, 
The worlde’s sweet In from paine and wearisome turmoyle.” 


Philad. Medical Intelligencer. 






































Art. VII[.—Annual Exvhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 


REPORT ON FRUITS. 


Tae Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, which has just closed, commenced on Wednesday the 20th 
inst., and continued during four days, until Saturday. The new and 
spacious Hall of the Society, No. 23 Tremont Street, was tasteful- 
ly and appropriately decorated on the occasion. The great centre 
table was graced with two large and beautiful Orange Trees, from 
the Green Houses of the Hon. John Lowell. Large Pine-apples in 
a fine growing state, and Grapevines loaded with large clusters in a 
growing state, in decorated pots, by Mr Haggerston, from the hous- 
es of Mr Cushing, attracted very particular attention ; as did also 
the beautifully arranged clusters of grapes and other rich fruits, by 
Mr Cowan, from the spacious houses of the Hon. T. H. Perkins. 

On no former occasion have we witnessed so great a display of 
the most useful, as well as ornamental productions of nature, thus 
brought to so great a degree of perfection by the skill of man. Of 
flowers many new and splendid varieties, of an infinite variety of 
form, color, and shade:—of fruits also, many new and superior 
kinds, never before witnessed at any former exhibition. 

The days of the exhibition were unusually fine, and the concourse 
of visitors far exceeded that of any former year, including a good pro- 
portion of the fair, and the fairest of the fair; and the brilliant dis- 
play on this occassion, might well serve to remind us of Eden. 

The following is a more particular account of the fruits which 
were sent for exhibition. 

By Mr Haggerston, from the extensive Green and hot houses of 
J. P. Cushing, Esq., Belmont Place, in Watertown: Pears,—Wil- 
liams, Bonchretien and Cushing’s. Grapes,—Black Hamburgh, 
White Sweetwater or Chasselas, White Frontignac, do. Providence, 
and a vine trained spirally in an ornamented pot and loaded with 
fruit. All of which were very beautiful. Pine-apples of large size. 
growing finely in ornamented pots, the first ever witnessed at our 
exhibitions; Sago Palm, a noble and most useful plant—and the 
same which produces the Sago of Commerce ; a plant as valuable 
in the Tropical regions as is corn with us. 
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By John Lemist, Esq., of Roxbury,—a fine plant of Sago Palm. 

By Mr W. H. Cowan, Gardener to the Hon. T. H. Perkins, from 
his Fruit houses in Brookline. Grapes,—Frankindale, Black Ham- 
burgh, Black Cluster, White Muscat of Alexandria, White Fron- 
tignac, Grizzly Frontignac, Black Frontignac, Syrian, White Chas- 
selas, Golden Chasselas. Peaches,—Noblesse, New Royal George, 
Freestone Heath, Hill’s Madeira, President, George 1V. Nectar- 
ines,—Elrouge, Red Roman and Broomfield, all finest specimens of 
the most skilful cultivation. Also, Terraughtie Pearmain, a newly 
introduced and a handsome red fruit—varieties of Musk Melon. 

By Mr Jacob Tidd of Roxbury,—Two bunches of Regnor de 
Nice Grapes, the largest bunch weighing 6 1-2 pounds. 

By Aaron Mitchell, Esq., of Nantucket,—A bunch of White 
Chasselas grapes, and two bunches of Black Hamburgh, from a 
girdled vine—very large and beautiful, each bunch weighing 2 lbs., 
raised by his Gardener, Mr Wellwood Young. 

By Mrs T. Bigelow, from her Green house in Medford,—Lemons 
and Oranges, very beautiful. Yellow Rareripe seedling Peaches, 
very fine; also, fine looking French Apples, name unknown—and 
Seven Years Pumpkins, very large, so called from the great length 
of time they will keep. 

By Hon. E. Vose, President of the Society. Pears,—Napoleon, 
Urbaniste, Wurtemberg, eminently beautiful, William’s Bonchre- 
tien or Bartlett, Andrews, Wilkinson, Lewis, Easter Beurre or Ber- 
gamotte de la Pentecote, Passe Colmar. Peaches,—Grosse Mig- 
nonne. All these fruits were fine specimens of finest kinds ,—Also 
lady Haley’s Nonsuch, a beautiful fruit, and Acorn Squash, very 
fine, and keeps well a year. | 

By Enoch Bartlett, Esq., of Roxbury, Vice President of the So- 
ciety. Pears,—William’s Bonchretien or Bartlett, and Wurtem- 
berg, both kinds eminently beautiful; also, Cushing, Striped, Doy- 
enne or Verte Longue, and Fulton. Apples,—Gravenstien, Haw- 
thorndean, Monstrous Pippin; also, long Cucumbers from Trieste. 

By Mr Manning, from his garden in Dearborn Street in Salem. 
Pears,—3A4 kinds, many of them new, and such as have never yet 
been seen with us before. Jalousie, Harvard, Saunders Beurre, 
Belle Lucrative, Beurre Von Manim, Beurre Knox, Napoleon, Maria 


Louise, Beurre Duval, just come into bearing and bears well, Sur- 
passe Virgalieu, Figue de Naples, Saint Ghislain, Summer Rose, 
Valle Franche, Pastorale, Fulton, Beurre Bosc, Wilkinson, Autumn 
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Superb, Henry IV., Styrian, Urbaniste, Verte Longue or Mouille 
Bouche, Green Pear of Yair, Julienne, Gloria, not the Gloria of any 
former exhibition, a fine looking fruit from Mr Parsons’s tree, seat 
by Mr Knights, Beurre Spence, a celebrated new kind, now unripe, 
the tree bore this year for the first time. Chair a dame, Dear- 
born’s Seedling, Beurre Colmar D’ Autumn, Pope's Scarlet Major, 
Naumkeag, Jackman’s Melting, a new fruit of a dark red color, 
very oblong and conical or Calabash formed—it is doubtful whether 
this is the right name: also two varieties of Pears without names, 
the one of a yellow and the other of a red color. Many of these 
kinds being now unripe, will be reported again on a future occa- 
sion. Apples,—Swaar, a name which signifies heavy, a fine look- 
ing fruit, fine and productive, Gravenstein, fine,—New Red Crab. 
Plums,—Green Gage, German Prune, French long Blue, name lost, 
a large, oblong, blue fruit, very productive and fine—Diamond Plum, 
a large, blue and beautiful fruit, the flavor good: a bunch of the 
tree bore for the first time exceedingly full. Sharp’s Emperor, an- 
other new fruit, very large, pale, yellow in the shade, and red next 
the sun, and beautiful; a small limb of the young tree, bore this 
year a large crop for the first time. 

By Mr Downer, from his place in Dorchester. Pears,—Duchesse 
D’ Angouleme, Seckel, Beurre Diel, Wurtemberg, very beautiful,— 
Urbaniste, Bleecker’s Meadow, Andrews, Dix, Cushing, Fulton, Har- 
vard, Lewis, Washington, Passe Colmar, Bezi Vaet, Saint Ghislain, 
Mocrfowls Egg, Iron. Apples—Pumpkin, Sweeting, Porter, Non- 
such, Sweeting, Seaver Sweeting, River Apple, Lady Apple, Pie 
Apple, Spitzemberg, Pearmain, Rhode Island Greenings, Yellow 
and Red Siberian Crab Apples and branches loaded with the fruit 
of the same. Peaches,—Rareripes. The fruits of Mr Downer 
were of finest kinds. 

By B. V. French, Esq., from his place in Braintree. Pears,— 
Williams Bonchretien, fine—Arch Duke of Austria, which has 
been before noticed, form turbinate, faintly striped, and beautiful, 
the quality but ordinary,—Tillington, this name it is believed be- 
longs not to this which is Urbaniste, but to another Urbaniste, 
Bleeckers Meadow. App/les,—Porter, Monstrous Pippin or Gloria 
Mundi, Yellow Bellflower. Garden Striped, Dutch Codlin, River 
Apple, Ruggles Apple, Siberian Crab, and branches of the same 
covered with the fruit, very ornamental. Plums,—Coe’s Golden 
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Drop and Smiths Orleans, both superior kinds. Squashes,—Au- 
tumnal Marrow, fine large specimens of this fine kind,—Sugar Beets, 
very large and handsome, of a white color and of the true kind, the 
seeds received from France. 

By Mr E. M. Richards, from his garden in Dedham. Pears,— 
Seckel, Verte Longue or Mouthwater, Grise bonne. Apples,—Be- 
noni, Williams Favorite, American Summer Pearmain, Red June- 
ating, Orange Sweeting, Hawthorndean, Summer Gilliflower, and 
other kinds, all very handsome. Peaches,—Of five fine varieties. 

By Mr Thomas Mason of the Charlestown Vineyard, from his 
Peach houses. Peaches,—Early Royal George and Royal Kensing- 
ton. Nectarines,—E|] Rouge, Brignon, and Broomfield. Grapes, 
—From his Grape houses, Black Hamburgh, Black St Peters, Lom- 
bardy, Sweetwater or White Chasselas, and Golden Chasselas. All 
the fruits of Mr Mason were fine, and afford good evidence of his 
skill as a Cultivator. Also, Lima Squashes. 

By Mr S. Pond, from his garden in Cambridgeport. Pears,— 
Williams Bonchretien, Andrews Julienne, handsome specimens. 
Plums,—Semiana or Imperative Violette, a fine productive kind. 

By Ebenezer Breed, Esq., from his fruit houses in Charlestown. 
Pears,—Wurtemberg, Seckle, Williams Bonchretien, Swan’s Egg. 
Grapes,—Black Hamburgh, all of the same fine quality, which this 
gentleman has usually offered for exhibition. Valparaiso Squash. 

By Judge Heard, from his estate in Watertown. Roxbury Rus- 
setting Apples, of the growth of 1836. 

By Mr Hamilton Davidson of Charlestown,—A handsome basket 
of Williams Bonchretien and Rouselette de Rheims Pears, and 
Musk Melons, the basket well decorated with branches of fruit of 
the Red Siberian Crab. Also fine specimens of Cucumbers. 

By Mr Thomas Willot of Roxbury,—A large basket of fruit 
singularly decorated and surmounted by a branch of a tree and 

“fruit, enveloped in the house of the hornet tribe. ‘The fruits, con- 
sisting of Pears, Williams Bonchretien, and Wurtemberg ; Apples, 
York Russett, Black Gilliflower ; Blue Pearmain, and Baldwin ; 
Kareripe Peaches, and Green fleshed Melon, were all very fine. 

By Mr Dennis Murphy of Roxbury. Grapes,—Black Hamburgh, 
from his Grapery, very fine. Pears,—Williams Bonchretien and 
Dearborn’s Seedling. Plums,—White Magnum Bonum, and 
Smith’s Large Orleans. 
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By Mr R. Ward of Roxbury. Pears,—Williams Bonchretien 
and Seckel. A basket of fine Peaches and White Gage Plums. 

By Mr John D. W. Williams, from his estate in Roxbury. Pears, 
—Williams Bonchretien, very fine, and Apples. 

By Mr Samuel Phipps of Dorchester,—specimens of beautiful 
Nectarines. 

By Messrs Winships, from their Garden and Nurseries in Brigh- 
ton,—Branches and clusters of the Shepardia, very beautiful, also 
Passiflora edulis, with its curious and beautiful blossoms and eat- 
able fruit. 

By Dr S. A. Shurtleff,— Clingstone Peaches, also Tremont Peach, 
a fine looking large native seedling, from his residence in Tremont 
Street. 

By Mr John A. Kenrick, from his Garden and Nurseries in New- 
ton. Pears,— Williams Bonchretien, Mogul Sumner. Peaches,— 
Early York Rareripe, Prince’s Red Rareripe, and Yellow Red 
Rareripe. Apples,—Hubbardston Nonsuch, Baldwin, Kenrick’s 
Red Autumn, Pumpkin Sweet, Fennel sapsons. 

By Mr Samuel R. Johnson, from his Garden in Charlestown,— 
White Sweetwater, or Chasselas, and White Frontignac Grapes, 
both very fine, from out of door culture. The White Gage Plums, 
which Mr Johnson exhibited are found to be identically the same 
with Prince’s Imperial Gage. A kind wonderfully productive. 
These were from his celebrated tree, the fruit large and very fine. 
The tree, though not large, is annually loaded with fruit, and pro- 
duced this year, by estimation, threee barrels. His Bolmer’s 
Washington Plums of the largest size, measured seven inches in 
circumference. The tree produced about 1200 fruits this season, a 
large weight, from its superior size. ‘Though this kind is not re- 
puted so productive, 

By Mr Sweetser, from his garden in Cambridgeport,— Mogul 
Sumner Pears. 

By Mr Alexander McLennen, from ‘ Oaklands ” in Watertown, 
and the garden of William Pratt, Esq.— Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
fine specimens of his skill as a cultivator. Also, Green Persian 
Melons. 

By Mr Jonathan Warren of Weston. Apples,—African, a dark 
red fruit. American Nonpareil. Also, Hercules club Gourd, very 
curious form, cylindrical, about three inches in diameter, and 2 or 

3 feet long. 
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By Mr John T. Wheelwright, from his garden in Newton. 
Pears,— St. Michael, Bonchretien and Pound. Apples,— York 
Russetting. Peaches,— Two baskets of fine fruit. 

By Messrs E. Dana & Co., No. 100, Faneuil Hall Market. 
Pears,— apparently the Urbaniste. 

By Mr John Hill, No. 103, Faneuil Hall Market, from the farm of 
Mr David Hill in West Cambridge. Peaches,—Red Rareripes, 
fine ; Lemon Peach, very large and beautiful, and evidently a 
synonyme of the yellow red Rareripe. By Mr A. D. Williams, 
from his farm in Roxbury,— Orleans apple, a large and beautiful 
yellow fruit. Pears,— Williawn’s Early, juice abundant, and of ex- 
ceeding fine flavor. 

By John Brown, Esq. of Concord,— Purple Detroit apples. 

By Mr Wm. B. Sweet of Roxbury,— varieties of Apples, Pears 
and Plums. 

By William Oliver, Esq. from his residence in Dorchester. 
Pears,— St. Ghislain, Seckel and Brocas Bergamott. 

By Mr James Hunnewell, of Charlestown. Grapes,—Sweet- 
water, of fine appearance, and grown in the open air from a vine 
which yields 103 bunches this year. Isabellas, very fine, from a 
vine which produced 300 bunches last year. 

By Mr John Rayner, of Boston,—St. Michael Pears. 

By Mr J. Newhall, of New Ipswich, N. H.,—Ripe Figs of open 
culture; the fruit was formed the previous year, and matured in 
this. The small unripe figs were of the third crop of this season. 

By Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, from his garden in Brighton. Pears,— 
Seckel, from a bud of two years’ growth. Apples,—Porter’s Seek-no- 
further, Golden Russetts, Joseph Sweeting, Lady Apple, Siberian 
Crab Apple. Peaches,—Warren’s Native Peach, and Royal Ken- 
sington. Tomatoes,—Beautiful specimens of this truly invaluable 
vegetable, which should be an inhabitant of every garden. Also, 
a very large Savoy Cabbage. 

By Mr Jacob Deane of Mansfield. Apples,—Seek-no-further, 
Wine Apple, Pumpkin Sweet, very large. Hayboy, a large flat fruit, 
of a dark yellow color, very sweet, fine and productive. Superb 


Sweet, a red striped fruit of medium size, very delicious and pro- 


ductive, and highly esteemed by him. Spice Sweeting, a large and 
eminently beautiful fruit, and now nearly ripe of a round form, skin 
smooth, of a delicate straw color, with a blush next the sun; flavor 
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sweet, spicy and delicious; the tree is stated to be a most abundant 
bearer. Peaches,—Large early Peach. 

By John Mackay, Esq., of this city, from his farm in Weston. 
Pears,—Seckel, two baskets. Apples,—Pearmain, Hawthorndean, 
very beautiful,—Porter and Williams’ Favorite, the two last named 
very fine. 

By Joseph Balch, Esq., of Roxbury,—Seedling Peaches, very 
fine. Pears,—Cushing and Williams’ Bonchretien, both handsome 
fruits. 

By Mr E. P. Hathorne of Boston,— Sweetwater Grapes, the pro- 
duce of out of door cultivation. 

By Mr. E. Hathorne,—Cream Apples from Salem, a middle sized 
fruit, from Ossipee originally, of a fine flavor. 

By Mr J. M. Ives, from his Garden in Dearborn Street, in North 
Salem,—Autumnal Marrow Squashes, an oval yellow fruit, of the 
finest grain and sweet flavor, the best Summer Squash yet known, 
and one of the finest for keeping, as they are easily preserved till 
June. 

By Mr Guild, from his summer residence in Brookline,—Speci- 
mens of Turnip Cabbage, a singular production, of a globular form, 
solid like a turnip, and said to be fine. 

By Mr. J. C. Howard of Brookline. Grapes,—Large, fine clus- 
ters of Black Hamburgh; also, fine Sweetwater, the produce of open 
culture. 

By Mr John Lewis Russell of Salem. Apples,—High Top Sweet- 
ing. Also, Long Stem Apple, raised by Mr Andrew Cushing of 
South Hingham. Pears,—Cushing Pears, the fruit of extra size, 
raised by Capt. Charles Shute of South Hingham, from a sucker of 
the original tree, now about 30 years old. Also, another fruit, with- 
out name, Pear shaped, skin covered with very dark yellow russet, 
from a tree nearly a century old, from Mr David Cushing of South 
Hingham. 

By Mr C. Ford of Dorchester,—Large Blue Pumpkins. 

By Mr Cole L. Kendal of Charlestown,—Summer Squash, from 
Constantinople, a large, oblong, pale, ribbed vegetable. 

By Mr A. H. Safford of Cambridgeport,—Pine-apple Squash, so 
called, very large and oblong. 

A curious Cucumber was offered for exhibition, about seven or 
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eight feet long ; its form reminded many of a serpent; sent from 
an unknown source. 

By John Breed, Esq., from Belle Isle,—a remarkably large, blue 
Squash, of an oblong or truncated form, weighing 80 pounds, appar- 
ently of the Valparaiso kind. 

For the Committee. 


WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 


REPORT ON FLOWERS. 


It has again become our duty to make a Report of the Annual 
Exhibition of Flowers, at the Rooms of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. The contributors were numerous ; the contributions 
were liberal ; and many of the specimens of surpassing beauty. As 
a detailed report of the fruits, and some general remarks of the flaw- 
ers have already appeared in the Report of Mr William Kenrick, 
Chairman of the Committee on Fruits; and as it is understood a 
detailed report of the Plants and Flowers will be given in the res- 
pective magazines of Messrs Breck & Co., and the Messrs Hovey, 
we shall report in general terms. 

The plants from the Hon. John Lowell of Roxbury, in addition 
to two very splendid Orange Trees, were in fine order, and were 
much admired. 

The Palms and other plants from the garden of J. P. Cushing, 
Esq., of Watertown, by Mr B. Haggerston, added much to the gen- 
eral effect of the exhibition. Mr Haggerston also supplied the 
tables with rich vases and a profusion of cut flowers, wreaths, &c. 

From the Hon. T. H. Perkins of Brookline, by his gardener, Mr 
W. H Cowan, a splendid display of cut flowers, arranged on stands 
with great taste. Mr Cowan deserves our thanks for his very 
liberal supply. 

The beautiful Acacias, and other plants, in all about 70 speci- 
mens, from Marshall P. Wilder, Esq., of Dorchester, were in fine 
order. The fine and delicate foliage of the Acacias was much ad- 
mired, 

John Lemist, Esq., of Roxbury, decorated our tables with some of 
his choice and rare plants. The Sago Palms, Heaths, &c., were in 
fine order. 

John D. W. Williams, Esq., of Elm Hall, Roxbury, sent some very 
choice specimens by his gardener. The plants were not only rare, 
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but they were in a state of high cultivation. ‘The best specimens 
of China Asters in the rooms were from Mr Williams. 

J. C. Howard, Esq., Woodland, Brookline, a splendid plant ;— 
Dahlias and other cut flowers, bouquets, &c. 

B. V. French, Esq., From his garden at Braintree, a large supply 
of cut flowers, evergreens, &c. 

From the garden of Mr John Richardson of Dorchester, a vari- 
ety of cut flowers. 

By Mr J. Towne of Boston, several extremely fine specimens of 
choice and rare Heaths. 

Mr Samuel Sweetser of Cambridge, some charming little flowers 
in pots. 

The Messrs Winship, of Brighton, two wagon loads of pot plants 
and cut flowers, some of them of great beauty. Mr Story will 
please accept our thanks for his kind attention and for his liberal 
supply of evergreens, 

By Mr William Wales of Dorchester, 20 fine specimens of green- 
house plants. We noticed particularly a very fine Heath and a yel- 
low Tea Rose ; there were several other plants in Mr Wales’ collec- 
tion of great beauty. Also, a splendid bouquet. 

Several fine plants from the Messrs Hovey,—a yellow Tea Rose 
of great beauty. 

From the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, by Mr W. E. Carter, a 
large supply of plants, many of them fine specimens. 

Mr Mason of Charlestown, a choice variety of pot plants, some 
rare and fine. Also, a liberal supply of cut flowers, and some hand- 
some bouquets, &c. 

Mr D. Murphy of Roxbury, furnished upwards of 20 choice 
plants; two splendid bouquets, and some cut flowers. 

Danuias.—The display of Dahlias was extremely fine and great- 
ly surpassed our expectations. To give a list of the names of all 
the varieties exhibited, would exceed our limits; we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the names of a few in the collection of the 
principal growers, viz: 

In the collection of M. P, Wilder, Esq.—Conqueror of Europe, 
Dodd’s Mary, Dodd’s Mary Queen of Scots, Mrs Broadwood, E!phin- 
stone’s purple perfection, Lavinia, Bride of Abydos, King Otho, 
Stone’s yellow perfection, Golden Sovereign, Desdemona, Queen 
Elizabeth, a Sir Henry Fletcher, Lady Fordwich, Gem, 
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M’Kenzie’s Contender, King of Beauties, Marquis of Northampton, 
Douglass’ Glory, Dictator, Widnall’s Clio, Irwood’s Ariel, Criterion, 
Jupiter, Garnier’s Princess Victoria, &c. 

In the collection of the Messrs Hovey.—Princess Victoria, Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock, Mary Queen of Scots, Mary, Conqueror of 
Europe, Sulphurea elegans, Mrs Broadwood, Juliet, Elphinstone’s 
purple perfection, Gem, Sir Henry Fletcher, Hermione, Golden 
Sovereign, Rosa superba, Red Rover, Stone’s yellow perfection, 
Bride of Abydos, King Otho, Lavinia, Ariel, Beauty of Dulwich, 
Fisherton Riva!, Star, Jupiter, Glory, Mrs Wilkinson, Lady Ford- 
wich, Exemplar, Creesus, &c. 

In the collection of Mr S. R. Johnson.—British Queen, Elphin- 
stone Polyphemus, Duchess of Buccleugh, Augusta, Mrs Wilkinson, 
Rainbow, Widnall’s Clio, Princess Victoria (Garnier’s;) Douglass’ 
Criterion, Metropolitan perfection, Brown’s Desdemona, Gaines’ 
Harlequin, Royal Adelaide, Rosea Speciosa, Widnall’s perfection, 
Smith’s Napoleon, Lady Brougham, Newberg’s Duke of Bedford, 
Jupiter, Mountjoy’s Burgundy, Angelina, Lady Fordwich, Duchess 
of Bedford, Countess of Barresford, Erecta. 

In the collection of Mr S. Sweetser.—Apollo, Augusta, (Doug- 
lass’ ;) Beauty of Sheffield, Bride of Abydos, Beauty of Stow, Coun- 
tess of Cork, Countess of Liverpool, Criterion, (Douglass’ ;) Desde- 
mona, (Brown’s ;) Douglass’ Glory Granta, Jupiter, Golden Sover- 
eign, Jackson Rival, Lady Fordwich, Lavinia, Metropolitan Calypso, 
Mrs Wilkinson, Napoleon, (Smith’s ;) Othello, Pindarius, Queen 
of Dahlias, Springfield Rival, Stone’s yellow perfection, Lady of the 
Lake. ‘ 

In the collection of Mr D. MacIntire.—Juliet, Dodd’s Mary, Mrs 
Broadwood, Mary Queen of Scots, Conqueror of Europe, Golden 
Sovereign, Stone’s yellow perfection, Red Rover, Star, Rising Sun, 
Young Black Ajax, Exemplar, Marquis of Northampton, Dictator, 
Bride of Abydos, Angelina, Douglass’ Glory. 

There were also some very fine specimens of the Dahlia, and 
splendid bouquets, from Messrs John A. Kenrick, J. Breck & Co., 
Howard, Carter, Winship, W. Kenrick, Weld, Mason, Murphy, 
Wilson, and Walker. 

The celebrated Cobbett states that he was asked, (and the ques- 
tion has often been put to ourselves,) what is the use of flowers? 
Mr Cobbet replied by asking another question. What is the use of 
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any thing?) We shall answer the inquiry in the language of Miller, 
“ Who would wish to live without flowers? Where would the poet 
fly for his images of beauty if they were to perish for ever? Are 
they not the emblems of loveliness and innucence—the living types 
of all that is pleasing and graceful? We compare young lips to 
the rose ; and the white brow to the radiant lily; the winning eye 
gathers its glow from the violet, and the sweet voice is like a breeze 
kissing its way through the flowers. We hang delicate blossoms on 
the silken ringlets of the young bride, and strew her path with fra- 
grant bells, when she leaves the church. We place them around 
the marble of the dead in the narrow coffin ; and they become sym- 
bols of our affections; pleasures remembered, and hopes faded, 
wishes flown, and scenes cherished the more that they can never 
return. Still we look to the far off spring in other valleys; to the 
eternal summer beyond the grave, when the flowers which have fad- 
ed shall again bloom in starry fields, where no rude winter can in- 
trude. They come upon us in spring like the recollections of 
a dream, which hovered above us in sleep, peopled with shadowy 
beauties, and purple delights, fancy broidered. Sweet flowers! that 
bring before our eyes scenes of childhood; faces remembered in 
youth, when Love was a stranger to himself! ‘The mossy banks 
by the way side, where we so often sat for hours drinking in the 
beauty of the primroses with our eyes; the sheltered glen, darkly 
green, filled with the perfume of violets that shone in their intense 
blue, like another sky spread upon the earth; the laughter of merry 
voices ; the sweet song of the maiden—the downcast eye, the spread- 
ing blush, the kiss ashamed at its own sound—are all brought back 
to the memory by a flower.” 

For the Committee. 


SAMUEL WALKER, Chairman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Art VIII.— Miscellaneous Articles. 


Horticutturat ANNIVERSARY.—On the 20th ult, at 12 o’clock, 
an excellent address was delivered before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society by Witit1am Lincotn, Esq. of Worcester.— 
Horticulture has been made the subject of so many able discourses, 
and been brought before the public in so many forms and vehicles, 
that we had quite despaired of witnessing any novelty on this use- 
ful but hacknied topic. Mr Lincoln, however, succeeded in ren- 
dering his observations at once interesting and amusing. The 
Orator opened new avenues, and gave us new points of view, where 
common observers would have seen nothing but every day appear- 
ances, and uttered nothing but common place matter. By tracing 
and adverting to the annals of the first settlers of New England, 
and presenting his auditors with facts not generally known, but 
highly deserving to be held in lasting resemblance, he awakened 
and erchained attention, and impressed the memory with sketches 
and reminiscences, which will not be erased while the tablet has 
existence. The audience was one of the most intelligent and in- 
tellectual we have ever had the honor to assemble with, and ap- 


peared to appreciate the feast of intellect, with which they were 
favored. 2 @.. ¥. 


We publish the Reports of the Committee on Fruits and Flowers, 
exhibited at the late Horticultural Exhibition. It was our intention 
to have abridged these documents, and added some remarks of our 
own, but upon further consideration, thought best to publish them 
entire. We are aware that details of our exhibition cannot. be inter- 
esting to all our patrons, but for a majority of them it will undoubt- 
edly, as a matter of record. We have not room in the present number 
to make any additions, even were it necessary. In a future number 
we intend to make some remarks, especially upon the Dahlia, which 
never appeared in such beauty and splendor at any previous exhibi- 


tion. = 


Remarks oN THE Cutture, &c. or Hypranaia Horrensis. 
I send you a few remarks on the Hydrangia hortensis. Last 
August, I took cuttings from plants that had lived through the 
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winter with us, about six inches in length. They were planted 
under a hand glass, in a mixture of loam, leaf mould, and sand, in 
a shady situation, and well watered to settle the soil. The hand 
glass ought not to be removed, ecxcept to clear the plants from 
weeds and decayed foliage, until the beginning of October, when 
they will be well rooted. I pot them in 60’s. Give them an airy 
situation through the winter. If they are kept in a temperature 
from 40 to 50° so much the better. About the first week in Feb- 
ruary, I select the strongest plants, and place them near the glass in 
a pine-pit: this excites them to grow, and then it is perceptible 
which will flower. I then pot them in 32’s. Place them in the 
pine-stove again, near the glass, with a feeder of water under them, 
until the petals are partly expanded, and begin to assume their 
colors. I then harden the plants by degrees, until they will stand 
the air of the greenhouse, where they will exhibit a striking ap- 
pearance and continue in flower for months. There are plants here 
which have stood in the open border for years, but are usually kil- 
led to the ground by the winter’s frost. They always grow again 
from the root the following summer. While this is the case here, a 
neighbor of mine, less than half a mile distant, has three plants 
which have attained the height of four feet. They flower freely, 
and scarcely suffer from frost. ‘The color of the flowers is a fine 
blue, which leads me to think they resist the cold better by showing 
this color. The soil in which these plants grow so luxuriantly is 
of a dark color, and was formerly a coal field, and small pieces of 
coal are still found mixed with the soil. It would appear that the 
spongioles of the plant, by which its nutriment is drawn into its sys- 
tem, is there retained. For example, I took some cuttings of Hy- 
drangia plants last August, and stuck them in the compost alluded 
to above: I then potted them in three parts red loam, the remain- 
ing part rotten manure and leaf mould. The result was, that the 
cuttings taken from my neighbor’s plants produced blue flowers, 
whilst the cuttings taken from my own plant were of a pink, or 
rose color. Both were grown in the same soil, temperature, &c., 
and in every way treated alike.— Floricultural Magazine. 


On tHe Cutture or THE Cocxscoms.—I make the first sow- 
ing of seeds about the first of “April, and the second towards the 
middle of May, for a later succession. The soil I use is a mixture 
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of loam, leaf mould, and sand, about equal parts of each; the seeds 
are covered half an inch deep, with the same mould, finely sifted, 
made smooth, pressed gently down, and then watered. ‘They are 
then, when the first rough leaf appears, about the size of a sixpence, 
potted off, using what are called small sixties (three inches diam- 
eter) with two plants in each pot, at opposite sides covering the 
whole of the stem, that the cotyledon appear but just above the 
soil. ‘They are then gently watered with a fine rosed watering pot, 
and placed in a melon or cucumber frame, where they remain till 
the roots have partially surrounded the bole of earth, when they are 
again shifted into single pots, about four inches diameter, still using 
the same soil; they are again placed in the frame, and treated as 
before, keeping the soil at all times moist. They are thus treated, 
shifting them at various intervals, as the roots appear to require it, 
keeping them in the frame as long as possible, as they will thrive 
better there than elsewhere, and if managed as directed above, they 
will require pots LO to 12 inches diameter, and if the combs are of 
a good kind, they will measure the longest way 9, 10, and some 12 
inches across. 

I have also found recent horse droppings, when mixed with the 
soil about three weeks before using, to be a very excellent compost, 
and with this [ have grown larger combs than with any other com- 
post I have tried. When the plants have attained their full growth, 
or nearly so, they are then removed to the shelves of the green- 
house, and placed among other tender annuals, where they present 
a peculiar and interesting appearance.— Marnock’s Flo. Mag. 


On Teropxotum Apuncum.—Tropzolum aduncum is a beautiful 
half-hardy annual, deserving a place in every flower garden, as it 
may be made to flower in the open air for full five months in the 


year, and continues covered with a profusion of flowers, supporting 


itself by the petioles of the leaves, clasping whatever it approaches. 
It is a very suitable plant for training on wire trellising, baskets, 
&c., or planted in a row, a foot and a half apart, trained to stakes 
from six to ten feet high, the lateral branches if permitted will 
meet, and will then present a beautiful appearance. But it displays 
its greatest beauty when planted single, and trained in a pyramidal 
manner, its lateral branches so thickly set with flowers hanging in 


graceful folds of tioral drapery. ‘Trained as a pyramid it has a 
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pleasing appearance, and nothing more is necessary than to place a 
single stake by each plant, and continue to tie three or four branches 
up as leaders, leaving the others to grow in their natural forms. 
To have it early in flower, it should be sown in pans in March, and 
potted off when the plants have four leaves, into sixty-sized pots, 
and shifted as often as they require. They thrive best in a free 
rich moist soil. The plants will come into flower in May, which 
will be the proper season to plant them out. ‘They are sufficiently 
hardy to bear the slight frosts of that month for those who have not 
frames, &c., if sown on a warm border in April, as it will bear 
transplanting well; when the plants are sufficiently strong to re- 
move, say from six to eight inches high, they may be placed in their 
final situation. But if sown much later, as it is of such rapid 
growth, it will flower equally well; the only diff-rence is that a 
month or two of its flowering is lost.—I am persuaded that it only 
requires to be known, to become generally cultivated.—Jbzd. 


Successrut Mernop or INcreastne THE SWEET-SCENTED CHINA 
Rose,—its varieties, and Roses of similar habits —Mr M’Intosh 
proposes, (what has long been practised by the gardeners in this 
part of the country,) to take the cuttings off afier the flowering sea- 
son, and plant them in rich light soil, under a hand glass, in a cool 
shady situation. When plants of a large size are required, the pro- 
cess of budding them on stalks of the wild roses is to be preferred. 

Orro or Roses is made from the hundred-leaved rose, (Rosa 
centifolia,) which species is also used exclusively in the distillation 
of rose water. The genuine otto of roses is not, it is said, prepared 
by distillation, but by putting a quantity of carefully picked rose 
leaves into a jar or cask, with just sufficient water to cover them. 
The vessel is then set in the sun for a few days, and in about a 
week the otto (a butyraceous oil) collects in the form of a scum up- 
on the surface, and is removed by a piece of cotton.— Conversations 
on Nature and Art. 


On THe GerMINATION oF O_p Seeps.— The germination of 


seed, supposed to have lost their vegetative principle, may be greatly 
accelerated by immersing them in Oxalic Acid, or putting them in 
a cloth moistened with the acid. They are not to remain in the 
cloth any longer after the germination has commenced. By attend- 
ing to the foregoing, seeds have vegetated after being kept thirty 
years. 
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QUINCY MARKET. 


[ Reported fur the Horticultural Register.] 
AP?rLES, Winter, - - barrel, 1 75 to 2 25 
Good Fall, - bushel, 1 25 1 50 
BARBERRIES, do. 75 =61 00 
BEETS, - - . do. 75 
BEANS, White do. 2 5U 2 75 
Shell, Saba, quart 
BROCOLI, - - head 
CABBAGES, - - dozen 
CAULIFLOWERS, - head 
CARROTS, - - bushel 
CELERY, - - - - root 
CUCUMBERS, for pickles, . . hundred 20 
CORN, (Green) - - - dozen 12 
CRANBERRIES, - : - bushel, 1 50 
GRAPES, - - pound 75 
LEMONS, - - box 3 00 
MELONS, (Musk) - each 12 
(Water) : do. 
NUTS, Almonds, (Soft shelled) — - pound 
(Hard) do. 

Filberts - do. 

English Walnuts do. 

Castana, do. 

Pea Nuts, bushel 1 25 
ORANGES, - box 3 00 
ONIONS, bushel 1 00 
POTATOES, - do. 50 
PEARS, - peck, 67 
PEACHES, do. 1 00 
PLUMS, - - quart 20 
PEPPERS, : - pound 4 
SWEET POTATOES, bushel 1 50 
SQU ASHES, Crookneck pound ] 
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Valparaiso, pound 
TURNIPS, - - bushel 
TOMATOES, - . peck, 
Boston, Oct. 2, 1837. 





